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ON THE SOURCES OF THE OLD-ENGLISH EXODUS 

That the author of the Old-English Exodus used as one of his 
sources Avitus' poem De transitu Maris Rubri was first suggested by 
Groth in 1883.* This suggestion was followed up by Miirkens in 
his Utitersuchungen uber das altenglische Exoduslied, the third section 
of which consists of a detailed comparison of the English poem with 
the Vulgate and Avitus. Miirkens sums up as follows his conclusions 
in regard to the sources used by the author of the Exodus: 

Dass noch andre quellen als die Vulgata und der Avitus benutzt worden 
seien, ist mir nicht wahrscheinlich. Wenn an einigen stellen der dichter 
etwas neues hinzufugt, oder gegebnes welter ausfuhrt, so erklart sich dies 
einfach aus seiner dichterischen natur, die sich nicht sklavisch an die quellen 
bindet, sowie aus seiner stark ausgepragten, volkstumlichen eigenart, die er 
auch als gelehrter geistlicher durchaus nicht verleugnen kann.^ 

Brandl, in his recent history of Old-Enghsh literature, accepts 
without question the opinion that Avitus is an important source of 
the Old-English poem, and seems to agree with Miirkens in beheving 
that the EngUsh poet invented the details which he did not find in 
the Vulgate or in Avitus. Brandl says of the Exodus: 

. . . . es behandelt den auszug der Israeliten aus Aegypten tails nach 
der Bibel, tails nach den lateinischan versen das Avitus De transitu Maris 

Rvhri und beruft sich ausdriicklich auf boceras (530) ' Die hei- 

mische tradition war stark ganug, dem dichter eine vielfach sehr freie und 
nationalisiarende umwandlung dar quellen zu ermoglichen." 

The latest expression of opinion is that of Professor F. A. Black- 
bum, who, though he is more guarded than Brandl, does not seriously 
challenge the current view. He says: 

In the Daniel the source is followed rather closely and to the exclusion 
of all outside matter; the Genesis also is in general a fair paraphrase of 
the original, though with some additions from other sources; but the Exodus 

1 Composition und Alter der altenglischen Exodus (Berlin, 1883), 17. 

2 Bonner Beitrdge zur Anglistik (Bonn, 1899), 77. 

3 Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (ed. 2), II, 1028. 
i Ibid., 1029. 
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2 Samuel Moore 

uses its source with great freedom and is indebted to the author's own 
fancy for the great mass of its details.' 

And in another place: 

There are various forms of expression that suggest other Scripture pas- 
sages, and Miirkens has cited a number that show a familiarity with Avitus' 
poem De transitu Maris Bubri; most of them are mere words or phrases and 
not entirely certain, but our poet may be indebted to this source for his con- 
ception of the pillar of cloud as a defence from heat as well as a guide.^ 

It is the purpose of the present paper to test the current opinion in 
regard to the sources of the Exodus, especially that form of it which is 
expressed by Miirkens in the quotation made above. I shall try to 
show, first, that the Exodus contains no real evidence of indebtedness 
to Avitus; and secondly, that a number of the most striking additions 
which the poet has made to the scriptural material must be credited, 
not to his own invention, but to sources independent of the Vulgate 
and Avitus.^ 

I 
The primary source of the Exodus is in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth chapters of Exodus; of these chapters, however, the 
poet used only about thirty-five verses. To elaborate this small 
amount of material into a poem of nearly six hundred lines necessi- 
tated the making of many additions. These additions are of two 
kinds, which I shall call respectively inorganic and organic. By 
inorganic additions I mean the mere elaboration by the poet of the 
data already contained in his primary source, additions that do not 
change in any important respect the characters, motives, situations, 
plot, or spirit of the original, but are rather embellishments, intended 
to give to the narrative greater clearness or interest. Such additions 
describe in detail objects that are merely named in the original; de- 
scribe at length action that is stated in the original in bare outline, 

1 Exodus and Daniel, Belles Lettres Series (Boston, 1907), xix. To this edition, 
which has contributed so greatly to the interpretation of the text of the Exodus, I am 
Indebted for constant help received in my study of the poem. 

2 Ibid., 34. 

3 1 am indebted to Professor F. N. Robinson of Harvard University for the suggestion 
that I should attempt this investigation, for much helpful counsel given in the course 
of it, and for reading my proof sheets. I wish also to thank Professor G. L. Klttredge for 
reading my paper in manuscript, and Professor E. K. Rand for his kind response to my 
inquiries. 
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Sources of the Old-English Exodus 3 

or merely implied; or describe the emotions experienced by the 
actors in the events related by the poet. The poet's own comments 
on the action he relates and the speeches he puts into the mouths of 
his characters are also inorganic additions, provided these comments 
and speeches grow naturally out of the original material. The 
organic additions, on the other hand, are not embellishments, or a 
mere drawing out of the potentialities of the original material; 
they augment it in such a way as to make the work as a whole not 
only longer, clearer, more interesting, or more beautiful than its 
source, but essentially different. As obvious examples of these two 
methods of poetic elaboration we may take Genesis A and Exodus. 
The additions which the former makes to its scriptural source are 
usually of the inorganic kind. But the latter, though making numer- 
ous inorganic additions, is notable for the large number of organic 
additions that it makes to the scriptural material. 

In examining the problem of the indebtedness of the Exodus to 
Avitus our first question must be, what could the Old-EngUsh poet 
have got from the Latin poet which he did not find in Scripture or 
could not easily have developed out of what he did find in Scripture; 
or, in other words, how many of the English poet's organic additions 
can be explained on the hypothesis that he borrowed from the Latin 
poet? For the consideration of this question we must have before 
us these organic additions, and I shall therefore fist them below in 
the order in which they occur in the text.' 

1. The poet says that the idols of Egypt fell down when Israel 
went out of Egypt: 

druron deofolgyld." 

> The distinction between organic and Inorganic additions Is a relative, not an abso- 
lute, one, for some parts of a narrative are more organic than others. The test Is simple. 
The organic portions of a narrative are those which we should Include In making an 
abstract or outline of the narrative; the inorganic portions are thosejwe should omit from 
our outline. In its practical appUcatlon, however, this test is not absolute, for an abstract 
is not an absolute thing; it may be more or less detailed, and certain paorts of the narra- 
tive would be Included in a somewhat detailed abstract but omitted from a loss detailed 
one. But the distinction between the organic and inorganic parts of a story, If not 
absolute. Is perfectly real, and in the great majority of cases is easy of application. 

2 L. 47 ; all references to Old-English poetical texts are according to the Greln- 
Wfllker Bibliothek, both as to line-numbering and text. In a few cases, however, I have 
adopted a different word-division or piuictuatlon, or substituted the manuscript reading 
for the emendation in the Gretn-Wulker text. I have also expanded "1" as " and, 
and use no ItaUcs. 
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4 Samuel Moore 

2. The poet represents the IsraeUtes as journeying through a 
hostile country, whereas the Vulgate expressly says that they made 
a detour to avoid traveling through a hostile land.^ 

Oferfor he mid Py folce testena worn, 
land and leodweard laSra manna, 
enge anpaBas, uncuS gelad, 
o9 Paet hie on GuSmyrce gearwe baeron.^ 

3. The Ethiopians are represented as a people hostile to the He- 
brews and an object of fear to them: 

Nearwe genyddon on norSwegas, 
wiston him be suBan Sigelwara land, 
forbserned burhhleoBu, brune leode 
hatum heofoncolum.^ 

4. The pillar of cloud is said to be a protection against heat, 

as well as a guide: 

Paer halig god 
wi8 faerbryne folc gescylde, 
bselce oferbrsedde byrnendne heofon, 
halgan nette hatwendne lyft.^ 

5. The pillar of cloud, the IsraeUtes, and the path of their journey 
are described by means of a system of nautical imagery, the pillar 
being called a sail, the IsraeUtes seamen, and their road &flodweg: 

hsefde witig god 
sunnan siSfaet segle ofertolden, 
swa Pa maestrapas men ne cu8on 
ne 8a seglrode geseon meahton 
eorSbuende ealle craefte, 
hu afsestnod waes feldhusa maest.* 

fyrd eall geseah, 
hu Pser hlifedon halige seglas, 
lyftwundor leoht.^ 

Segl siSe weold, saemen sefter 
foron flodwege.' 

See also II. 331-33. 

' " Igitur cum emisisset Phairao populum, non eos duxit Deus per viam terrae Philis- 
thiim quae vicina est: reputans ne forte poeniteret eum, si vldlsset adversum se bella 
consurgere, et reverteretur in Aegyptum. Sed clrcumduxit per viam deserti, quae est 
luxta mare rubrum": Bxod. 13:17-18. All references to the Vulgate are made, for the 
Old Testament, according to the edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1873); 
for the New Testament according to the edition of Loch. 

2 U. 56-59. 3 LI. 68-71. * LI. 71-74. 5 LI. 80-85. « LI. 88-90. ' LI. 105-6. 
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Sources of the Old-English Exodus 5 

6. The pillar of cloud and of fire is regarded by the poet as two, 

not one: 

Him beforan foran fyr and wolcen 
in beorhtrodor, beamas twegen, 
Para aeghwae8er efngedselde 
heahpegnunga haliges gastes.^ 

7. The pillar is represented as not only a guide and a shelter, 
but also as an object of fear, as the weapon of God: 

Haefde f oregenga fyrene loccas, 
blace beamas, beUegsan hweop 
in Pam herepreate, hatan lige, 
Paet he on westenne werod forbsernde, 
nym9e hie modhwate Moyses hyrde.^ 

8. The organization of the Egyptian army is described as follows: 

Haefde him alesen leoda dugeSe 

tireadigra twa Pusendo, 

Paet weeron cyningas and eneowmagas, 

on Paet eade riht seBelum deore; 

for8on anra gehwilc ut alsedde 

wsepnedcynnes wigan aeghwilcne, 

Para Pe he on 8am fyxste findan mihte.' 

9. The Hebrew army was divided into 12 fedan, each feda consist- 
ing of 50 cista of 1,000 men each, 11. 223-32. 

10. The wall of the waters stood for the space of a day: 

Sseweall astah, 
uplang gestod wi8 Israhelum 
andsegne fyrst.^ 

11. When the Israelites entered the sea, the tribe of Judah went 
first, followed next by the tribe of Reuben, and then by that of 
Simeon, 11. 310-53. 

12. There was fighting where Judah went: 

Praca wses on ore, 
heard handplega, hsegsteald modige 
wffipna waelslihtes, wigend unforhte, 
bilswaBu blodige, beadumsegnes raes, 
grimhelma gegrind, Pser Judas for.'' 

> Ll. 93-96. 2 Ll. 120-24. ' LI. 183-89. * LI. 302-4. ' LI. 326-30. 
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6 Samuel Mooee 

13. Solomon built the Temple on the hill upon which Abraham 
sacrificed Isaac: 

Pser eft se snottra sunu Dauides, 
wuldorf aest eyning witgan larum 
getimbrede tempel gode.^ 

14. The poet says (if the usual interpretation of the lines is the 
correct one) that after the destruction of the Egyptians Moses 
gave the Law to the Israelites on the seashore: 

Panon Israhelum ece rsedas 
on merehwearfe Moyses ssegde, 
heahpungen wer halige sprsece, 
deop aerende: dsegweorc nemnaS. 
Swa gyt werSeode on gewritum findaC 
doma gehwilene, Para 9e him drihten bebead 
on Pam si8fate soSum wordum.^ 

15. The Israelites got treasures from the sea: 

heddon herereafes (hseft wses onsseled), 
ongunnon sselafe segnum dselan, 
on ySlafe, ealde madmas, 
reaf and randas.^ 

These fifteen points constitute the most striking peculiarities of the 
poem; Miirkens believes that two of them, numbers (4) and (8), 
are derived from Avitus. 

That Avitus represented the pillar as a protection against the heat 
of the sun is unquestionable. He says: 

Ecce novum dictu, caelo servata sereno 
Fridiga f erventi iussa est opponere nubes 
Se radio densumque parat tenuissima tegmen. 
Sic eircumieetis, tellus quis ardet eoa, 
Aestibus ignorat genuinum turba calorem, 
Vesperis ut credas leni respergere flatu 
Blanda vel umentes diffundere frigora ventos.* 

But Professor J. W. Bright has pointed out that this notion is also 
expressed in Ps. 104:39, "Expandit nubem in protectionem eorum, 
et ignem ut luceret eis per noctem."^ Upon this Professor Blackburn 

» Ll. 389-91. 2 Ll. 515-21. » LI. 583-86. 

< Aviti Opera, Poematum, v, 430-36; ed. Peiper. Mon. Germ. Hist. 

" Mod. Lang. Notes, X.V11, 42i. Professor Bright cites also Isa. 4:5, "Ettabemacu- 
lum erlt In umbraculum diei ab aestu." 
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Sources of the Old-English Exodus 7 

comments as follows: "The protection given by the cloud is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Scriptures, e.g., Num. 14:14 [et nubes tua 
protegat illos], but in none of the passages is it clear that the writer 
has in mind a shelter from heat; the connection suggests rather a 
defence against foes."' If these two passages be ambiguous, the 
same cannot be said of Wisd. 19:7: "Nam nubes castra eorum 
obumbrabat," which is part of a discourse upon God's mercies to 
Israel in the exodus. Nor is Ps. 104:39 really ambiguous when 
examined in the light of patristic commentary. The very ancient 
Codex Amiatinus has, instead of the reading given above for Ps. 
104:39: "Expandit nubem in tentorium, et ignem ut luceret nocte."^ 
This reading, though only a gloss that has displaced the true text, 
contains the interpretation sanctioned by the author of the Vulgate 
version. For St. Jerome's comment on Ps. 104:39 is: "Nubem et 
ignem, Spiritum sanctum dicit : qui nos et ab aestu diei def endit, et 
in noctumis tenebris illuminat."^ Cassiodorus,* St. Bruno,^ Haymo 
Halberstatensis," and Peter Lombard^ also say that the "protectio" 
was shelter against the sun. This being the accepted interpretation 
of the passage, it is not strange that Avitus and the author of the 
Exodus represented the pillar as they did. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
in his De Vita Moysis had done the same, saying: toiovtov to 
Oavfia fjv, 0)9 KaX T779 rfKiaKrj'i aKTlvot depfiw iviXa/Ji'Trovcrrjii, 
Biarei'X^KTfia tt/so? tov \aov elvai, aiad^ovadv re to inroKeifievov 
Kal XewTy Bpocrp to (^XoYwSe? tov aepof virovoTi^ova-av.^ The 
same conception of the pillar is found later in the chronicle 
Flores Historiarum,^ and in John Myrc's Festiall}" It seems clear, 

1 Blackburn, 39. 

2 Heyse and Tischendorf, 614. 

" Brevlarinm in Psalmos, Migne, Patrologia Latina (hereafter referred to as "Migne" 
simply), XXVI, 1139. 

*" Nubes data est, ut soils temperaret ardorem," Bxpositio In Psalterium, Migne, 
Ixx, 751. 

5 "Ipse est Igitiu', qui nos a calore et cunctis tribulationlbus protegit," Exposltlo 
In Psalmos, Migne, clxlv, 1103. 

•"Expandit nubem .... qua protegeret eos contra soils aestum " 

Explanatio In Psalmos, Migne, cxvi, 556. 

'"Expandit nubem In protectlonem eorum [Oassiod.], ut protegeret eos contra 
ardorem soils," Comm. in Psalmos, Migne, cxci, 956. 

' Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xliv, 309. 

'" . . . . et eadem per diem nubis habens speciem, ne fessos lassitudo conflceret, 
ab aestus injuria defendebat," Rolls Series, ed. Luard, I, 13. 

" Ed. Erbe, EETS, 101. 
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8 Samuel Mooee 

then, in view of these facts, that the circumstance that both poets 
describe the pillar as a shelter as well as a guide is no evidence 
whatever that one borrowed from the other. The author of the 
Exodus could have derived his conception from the Psalter, from 
Wisdom, from commentaries on the Scriptures, or from oral teaching, 
quite as easily as from Avitus. Both poets had access, so far as we 
know, to the same sources of information, and their agreement in 
this particular proves nothing as to the indebtedness of one to the 
other. 

Upon Exodus 184 (see above, number 8) Miirkens comments as 
follows: 

Es miisste geradezu auffallig sein, dass der dichter die zahl der Egypter 
im verhaltnis zu den 600,000 Israeliten so klein annimmt, wenn er nicht 
einendiesbezuglichenhinweisauf diegeringeanzahlderselben .... gekannt 
hatte.^ 

But does the English represent the Egyptian army as a small one? 
LI. 183-89 say that the Egyptian king had selected of the strength 
of his people two thousand famous men, who were kings and kins- 
men, and that each of these led forth every male warrior that he 
could find in the time allowed him. Or, as Rau expresses it, " Pharao 
ist mit 2,000 edeln ausgezogen, von denen jeder einzelne soviel 
krieger aufgeboten hatte, als die kurze frist eben erlaubte."^ Miir- 
kens' interpretation of the text leaves out of account lines 187-89, 
and is seen to be wrong when we read the passage as a whole. 
But if the English poet had represented the Egyptian army as a 
small one I do not think he could have got the idea from Avitus. 
As evidence of the fact that Avitus describes the army as a small 
one Miirkens cites the following: 

Nunc ad diluvium pleno succensa furore 
Sponte sua current periturae milia gentis.^ 

Substitit ad modicum restrictis motibus agmen.^ 
The first of these passages is quite inconclusive as evidence of the 
number of Egyptians who perished, for "miha" is as consistent 
with a very large army as with a relatively small one. And the 

1 Op. cit., 72. 

2 Germanische AltertUmer in der ags. Exodus (Leipzig, 1889), Diss., p. 33; cf. also 
A. B. Skemp, in Mod. Philol, IV, 452-53. 

3 Avitus, V, 4-5. ' Hid., 616. 
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Sources of the Old-English Exodus 9 

second passage merely says that the army halted for a httle while. 
Miirkens construes the line "ad modicum agmen." But there can 
be no doubt that "ad modicum" is a phrase meaning "a little." 
It is not good classical Latin but is fairly common in the fourth and 
fifth centuries.^ There is nothing in Avitus' poem that is inconsistent 
with the idea that Pharaoh's army was a large one.^ In fact, two 
places distinctly suggest that it was a large force. In 11. 391-93 
the poet apostrophizes the Hebrew army in these words: 

Sed non haec acies acie salvabere ferri. 
Quamlibet innumeris peditum stipere catervis, 
Vnus pugnabit cunctis pro milibus auctor. 

The "innumerae catervae" would naturally be the Egyptian host. 
The poet's description of the departure of the Egyptians is still more 
strongly indicative of a great army: 

Progreditur coUecta manus : rex ipse f rementes 
Curru cogit equos, talis tamen undique saeptus 
Delituit, densam reddunt hastilia silvam. 
Concutitur pulsata rotis et pondere tellus, 
Angustavit humum latam stipata iuventus 
Conclusitque vias. quidquid virfcutis habere 
Aegyptus potuit, totum mors proxima ducit.' 

It is clear that the Old-English poet could not have taken from the 
Latin poet the idea that the Egyptian army was small in comparison 
with the Hebrew army, because both describe Pharaoh's host as 
very great. It need scarcely be pointed out that their agreement in 
this particular is due to the fact that they used a common source. 
The Vulgate distinctly implies a large force in the statement " lunxit 

1 Examples are: from the Vulgate, "vapor est ad modicum parens, et delnceps 
extermlnabltur," Jas. 4:15; "Nam corporalis exercitatioadmodiciun utilis est," I Tim. 
4:8; from other writers, "sluictiadmodiciunsimius,"PriscilUanus, Traci. , Iv, ed. Schepss, 
Corpus Script. Ecc.Lat. Find.,XVIlI,60; " mellixs est temporalla ad modlcimi sufferre sup- 
plicia quam aetema pendere et subire tormenta," Victor Vitensis, Passio, sec. 8, ed. Halm, 
Mon. Oerm. Hist., 60. For other references see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, I, 516. For 
" modlcimi" alone in the sense of " a little," cf. " Filioli, adhuc modicum vobisciun sum," 
John 13:33, etc. For a iise of "ad" like that in the phrase " ad modicinn," cf. "jusslt 
foras ad breve homines fieri," Acts 5 : 34. See also Goelzer, Le Latin de Saint.Avit (P 1909) , 
p. 608, " ad modicum, i.e. paulum," referring to this line. 

' Miirkens, p. 72, also cites in this connection "plebs inclyta," as of 1. 436, which in 
Peiper's ed. would be 1. 438. L. 638 contains these words, but 1. 438 does not. I am 
unable to see what bearing 1. 638, "Vicerat aequoream pedibus plebs inclita vallem," 
has upon the point Miirkens is discussing. 

5 Avitus, V, 519-25. 
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ergo curruiii, et omnem populum suum assumpsit secum.''^ The 
texts therefore furnish no evidence whatever that the English poet 
borrowed in this particular from Avitus. 

The two cases we have just considered are the only ones in which 
Mtirkens found evidence that the author of the Exodus was indebted 
to Avitus for the organic additions that he made to his scriptural 
source. It has been shown that this evidence proves nothing. The 
other evidence cited by Murkens consists of verbal parallels, that is, 
resemblances between the inorganic additions made by the two poets 
to their original material. These parallels are as follows: 

(a) Dseg wses maere 

ofer middangeard, Pa sec mengeo for, 
swa t'ses faesten dreah fela missera, 
ealdwerige Egypta folc, 
faes Pe hie wideferS wyrnan Pohton 
Moyses magum, gif hie mated late, 
onlangne lust laofes siSes.^ 

Procedit tandem populus moxqua agmine iuncto 
Diram linquit humum tenebrisque ac luctibus orbam.' 

(6) wederwolcen.* 

.... cum promunt nubila nimbos.^ 

(c) byrnende beam.* 
flammaa .... columna.' 

(d) Swa ter eorp werod ecan Iseddon.^ 
Effertur nigri dux agminis. . . . . ' 

(e) hsefdon Me gemynted to Pam maeganheapum 
to Pam aerdaege Israhela cynn 

billum abreotan on hyra bro^orgyld."' 



feond waes anmod, 
werud waes wigblac, o9 paet wlance forsceaf 
mihtig engel, se 9a menigeo beheold, 
Past Paer gelaSe mid him leng ne mihton 
gaseon tosomne: siS waes gedaelad." 

» Exod. 14:6. 6 Avitus, v, 439. » Avitus, v, 641. 

« jBxod., 47-53. 'Bxod., 111. » £xod., 197-99. 

' Avitus, V, 366-67. ' Avitus, 425. " Exod., 203-7. 

' Exod., 75. 8 Exod., v, 194. 
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Sources of the Old-English Exodus 11 

Non tamen infensas patitur conmittere partes 
Sole sub oceiduo vicinus proelia vesper. 
Distulit in lucem vallatus bella tyrannus, 
Et fors ardentes nondum conpesceret iras 
Nee servare furor potuisset foedera nocti 
Auroramque velit motis praecedere signis, 
Flammea ni retro subsistens forte columna 
Obiectu medio gentes discerneret ambas.* 

(/) flod blod gewod.2 

Concolor et rubro miscetur sanguine pontus.^ 

(3) Heah ofer h8ele5um holmweall astah, 

merestream modig: msegen waes on cwealme 
faeste gefeterod, for5ganges nep 
searwum asaeled.* 

Ergo exaltatis pendens sustoUitur undis 

mox mergenda phalanx; lympharum monte levata 

Pondere telorum premitur ^ 

(h) Swa gyt wer5eode on gewritum findaP 

doma gehwilcne, Para 8e him drihten bebead 
on Pam siSfate soSum wordum.^ 

Inclitus egregium soUemni carmine ductor 
Describit factum, toto quod psallitur orbeJ 

In considering these parallels we must recognize the principle 
that any two poems whatever that describe the crossing of the 
Red Sea will contain verbal parallels, even though neither author 
knew the work of the other. In developing poetically the scriptural 
material that served both poets as their primary source, Avitus and 
the Exodus poet, assuming that the latter did not know the work of 
the former, could scarcely fail to describe the same object or the 
same event now and then in a similar way. I have already shown 
that if Avitus' poem be a source of the Exodus, it is at any rate not a 
structural source. In the absence of structural resemblances not 
found in the common source of the two poems, we must subject to 
a rigid criticism descriptive parallels that are offered as evidence that 
the English poet was indebted to his predecessor. To prove this 



1 V, 532-39. 


« LI. 467-70. 


« LI. 519-21. 


2 L. 462. 


6 V, 683-85. 


' V, 704-5. 


sy, 693. 
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the parallels must be fairly numerous and of such a character that 
they cannot be easily explained on any other hypothesis than that 
the later poet borrowed from the earlier one. 

Of these parallels we may dismiss at once (b), (c), and (d). As 
to (b) there is no parallel at all. In the Exodus "wederwolcen" is 
used as an epithet for the pillar; in Avitus "nubila" is not used of the 
pillar but of clouds of a different sort altogether, which the poet 
contrasts with the pillar, for he says : 

Nee tamen hanc nubem taetro suffusa colore 
Forma dabat nee concrete sic horrida vultu, 
Vt terrent, validos cum promunt nubila nimbos.* 

In (c) "byrnende beam" and "flammea columna" are mere synonyms 
of the Vulgate "columna ignis."^ In (d) Avitus and the Enghsh 
poet agree merely in saying that the Egyptians were of a dark com- 
plexion; if they had agreed in calling them fair the parallel would be 
striking, but the agreement we have in the texts is a commonplace. 

In (a) I can see no resemblance between the two passages except 
in the fact that both say that the Israelites were leaving Egypt, and 
imply that Egypt was a good place to leave. The Exodus passage 
is obscure, and probably corrupt, but it is difficult to see how imder 
any interpretation we may give to the passage, it can have been 
borrowed from Avitus. But (e) is a better parallel. The Exodus 
agrees with Avitus (see above) in representing the attack of the 
Egyptians as deferred until dawn. This detail is not stated in 
the scriptural account, though something of the kind is implied in 
the fact that the Egyptians and the Israelites passed the night 
encamped near each other by the Red Sea, which we know from 
Exod. 14:19-20: 

Tollensque se Angelus Dei, qui praecedebat castra Israel, abiit post eos: 
et cum eo pariter columna nubis, priora dimittens, post tergum stetit, 
inter castra Aegyptiorum et castra Israel: et erat nubes tenebrosa, et illumi- 
nans noctem, ita ut ad se invicem toto noctis tempore accedere non valerent. 

That the Egyptians caught up with the Hebrews about sunset, found 
them already encamped, and deferred attack until morning is a 
very obvious explanation of the fact that the two armies lay in camp 
near each other through the night, and it is an explanation that 

iv, 437-39. zExod., 13;21. 
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would easily suggest itself to a poet who was visualizing the incidents 
and weaving them into an artistic narrative.^ There is no greater 
probabihty in the hypothesis that the English poet borrowed this 
detail from Avitus than in the hypothesis that he invented it inde- 
pendently. The other resemblances included under (e) are of little 
weight. Surely the author of Exodus did not need to have from 
Avitus the suggestion that the Egyptians were courageous (feond 
waes anmod). Nor is there any indication that Avitus' account of 
the parting of the two armies suggested anything to the Old-English 
poet. On the contrary, a comparison of both passages with the 
passage cited just above from the Vulgate shows that the Exodus 
follows that account more closely than Avitus does, which would 
not be the case if the Exodus were following Avitus. The angel is 
not mentioned by Avitus, and the phrase "mid him" is, as Professor 
Blackburn notes,^ a translation of the Latin "invicem." Parallel 
(e), then, cannot, either in its details or as a unit, be regarded as 
supporting the opinion that Avitus is a source of our poem. 

In parallel {g) the first two and a half hues of the Enghsh passage 
express an idea similar to that contained in the first Hne and a half 
of the Latin. But when we compare the two passages with the 
corresponding passage in the Vulgate, 

Cumque extendisset Moyses manum contra mare, reversum est primo 
diluculo ad priorem locum: fugientibusque Aegyptiis occurrerunt aquae, 
et involvit eos Dominus in mediis fluctibus. Reversaeque sunt aquae, 
et operuerunt currus et equites cuncti exercitus Pharaonis, qui sequentes 
ingressi fuerant mare,^ 

we see that neither poet has made any real addition to the picture 
presented to us in the scriptural narrative. So far the parallel con- 
tains no evidence of borrowing. And in the latter parts of the two 
passages there is no similarity if in the English we retain the reading 
of the manuscript. Mtirkens, however, emends "forSganges nep" 
to "forSgange neh," on the basis of the Latin "mox mergenda."'* 
Now if we knew that the author of the Exodus was imitating Avitus 
in this place it would be legitimate to emend the Old-English, if the 

> In Josephus also the Egyptians postpone battle iintil morning: 'Er o\fiti re votp 
?l(Tav KaX Tif tt6v<^ T€Ta\aL7rotprifi4vOL Ti)9 5tw^eto9 et? rrjv varepaiav tvjc iiaxflf uTrepjSaAAeirCat KaAws 
Sxti-y virtK6.iJ.^avov; Antiq. Jud., lib. 2, cap. 16; Opera, ed. Dindorflus, P 1845, I, 76. 

» Blackburn, 48. 'Exod., 14:27-28. « Murkens, 76. 
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manuscript reading were clearly corrupt, with the aid of the Latin. 
But we have found no evidence that the poet was imitating Avitus 
either here or elsewhere, and such an emendation therefore begs the 
very question in regard to which the passage is offered as evidence. 
And judged on its merits, apart from the Latin, Miir kens' emenda- 
tion is not convincing, for it assumes that the scribe made two errors 
in the half -line, whereas we cannot be certain that he made any error; 
"nep" may after all be a good Old-English word having some such 
meaning as "lacking," "deprived of."' Parallel (g) therefore can- 
not be regarded as lending any probability to the opinion that the 
author of Exodus copied Avitus. 

In parallel (h) Avitus says that after the destruction of the 
Egyptians Moses uttered a hymn which was still sung during the 
lifetime of the poet. The Old-Enghsh passage, 11. 515 ff., is full of 
difficulties, but "ece rsedas" must mean either the Decalogue (the 
usual interpretation), or the song of Moses, "Cantemus Domino," 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus.^ In Avitus, on the 

1 Blackburn, 58. 

2 The passage is a very difBcult one, whichever interpretation we accept, The diffl- 
ciilties involved in taking "ece rsedas," and "deep serende" to mean the Decalogue are: 
(1) That a writer who knew the Bible as well as this poet did (for the passages he used, 
besides those noted herein, see Murkens, 68-77) would not be likely to make such a 
blunder as that of saying that the Decalogue was given to Moses at the Red Sea instead 
of at Mount Sinai. (2) If "ece rsedas" is the Decalogue, so is "doma gehwilcne" of 1. 
520, and the lines (522-25) : 

Gif onlucan wile llfes wealhstod, 
beorht in breostum banhuses weard, 
ginfaesteu god gastes caegon, 
run bl5 gerecenod, raed for8 gaeB, 

are also to be understood as referring to the Decalogue. These lines appear to mean: 
"If the interpreter of life [i.e., the soul), the bright keeper of the body in man's breast, 
has the will to unlock with the keys of the Spirit ample benefits, the mystery will be 
interpreted, counsel wiU go forth." This is very difllcult to apply to the Ten Command- 
ments, for they are peculiarly ill-suited material for allegorical interpretation. If, how- 
ever, "ece rsedas" and "deop aerende" are the "Oantemiis Domino," and "daegweorc 
nenmaS" means (as it very well may; cf. Exod. 506, Guth. 64): "they [i.e., "rsedas"] 
recount, or celebrate, the day's work," 11. 522 ff. offer no such difficulty as we meet with in 
applying them to the Decalogue. The events of the Exodus, and the " Cantemus Dom- 
ino" which celebrates them, are a favorite subject for allegorical Interpretation. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. 10 : 1-2, and St. Augustine's commentary on the " Cantemus Domino " 
(Migne, xxxix, 1634r-38), making the crossing of the Red Sea a type of baptism; St. 
Augiistine makes of the Israelites, Moses, and the Egyptians types respectively of the 
Christian, Christ, and the DevU and his angels. (3) If "ece rsedas" of 1. 515 is the 
Decalogue, we have difficulty with the passage 548 il., beginning: 

Swa reordode raeda gemyndig 
manna mildost, 

which seems clearly to refer back to 11. 515 ff. ; for it is impossible to take what imme- 
diately precedes 1. 548 as the speech of Moses. We must therefore take " Swa reordode" 
as resumptive, and "rseda" as equivalent to "rsedas" of 1. 515. If we grant this, it is 
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other hand, the "solemne carmen" unquestionably means the 
"Cantemus Domino." Now if the utterance of Moses to which 
the Exodus poet refers is the Decalogue, the two passages exhibit 
not a parallel, but a very striking divergence. Also, it must be 
observed that Avitus tells us upon what occasion the song of Moses 
was used in the church in his day, namely, at baptism,^ for he says: 

toto quod psallitur orbe, 
Cum purgata sacris deletur culpa fluentis 
Emittitque novam parientis lympha lavacri 
Prolem post veteres, quos edidit Eva, reatus.'' 

The English poet says nothing Uke this; 11. 519-21, as shown in my 
note above, are altogether different from what Avitus says in 11. 704-5. 
Nothing, therefore, can be made out of this parallel as evidence that 
the author of the Exodus copied Avitus. If both poets said that 
Moses announced the Decalogue on the shore of the Eed Sea, or if 
both said that the "Cantemus Domino" was used at baptism, we 
might make something of it. As it is, it proves nothing. 

Finally, parallel (/) shows that the two poets agree in representing 
the sea as stained with blood, for which there is no authority in the 
Vulgate. In Avitus the idea appears in one place only: 

Ast alii, lassata diu dum brachia iactant, 
Incurrunt enses iaculisque natantibus haerent, 
Concolor et rubro miscetur sanguine pontus.' 

clear that the reference Is not to the Decalogue, lor 11. 553-63 are the speech ol Moses 
introduced by "Swa reordode," and this speech bears no resemblance to the Decalogue. 
It does, however, resemble the " Cantemus Domino, " as may be seen by comparing with 
it Exod. 15:3, 13, 17. 

Lines 519-21 are by no means inconsistent with "ece rsedas" as referring to the 
"Cantemus Domino." They may be translated: "So still the nations find in writings 
the judgments which the Lord committed to him in that journey, with true words." 
Per "domas" in the sense of "judicia" (not precepts) see Vespasian Psalter, Metrical 
Psalter, and Cambridge Psalter (Bib. ags. Prosa, VII), Ps. 118:7, 13, 30, 39, 43, 52, 62, etc. 
Or we may translate: "So still the nations find in writings the interpretations of those 
things which the Lord committed to him," etc. For "dom" in this sense of "meaning, 
interpretation" compare Dan. 143-44: 

Ge sweltaS deaSe, nym{)e Ic dom wite 
soBan swefnes, tees min sefa myndgaS. 

' The "Cantemus Domino" is not a part of the Roman baptismal office, and I have 
found no case of its use among the baptismal offices collected in the Codex Liturgicus 
Ecclesiae Universae, ed. Assemanus, P. and Leipzig, tom. 2, 1902, though a part of the 
canticle is used as a Responsorium at the end of an " Ordo Batismi Solennis," p. 107. But 
the testimony of Avitus seems unequivocal, and it is corroborated by Walfrldus Strabus: 
"et fldeles de lavacro ascendentes, exstinctis peccatis, hymnumdecantantdicentes: Can- 
temus Domino, gloriose enim, etc.," Glossa Ordinaria, Migne, cxiii, 226. 

2 Avitus, v, 705-S. s v, 691-93. 
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16 Samuel Mooke 

In the Exodus, on the other hand, the blood-stained sea is not a 
casual detail, but dominates the whole description of the destruction 
of the Egyptians. It is used as follows : 

Wseron beorhhliSu blode bestemed, 

holm heolfre spaw.' 

flod blod gewod.^ 

ealle him brimu blodige JJuhton, 

Purh Pa heora beadosearo wsegon.' 
The air even is said to be mixed with blood : 

Wses seo hsewene lyft heolfre geblanden.^ 
Now, as Professor Robinson has pointed out to me, the Beowulf 
furnishes very close parallels to the lines just quoted, not only in the 
language used, but also in the emphasis which the poet gives to this 
detail of the description. In the Beowulf occur the following: 

Flod blode weoU (folc to ssegon) 

hatan heolfre.^ 

Pa 8e mid Hro9gare on holm wliton, 

Pset waes ySgeblond eal gemenged, 

brim blode f ah.' 

holm heolfre weoll.' 
The resemblance of the Exodus lines to those of the Beowulf, espe- 
cially Exodus 449 and Beowulf 2138, is striking, whereas the Exodus 
and Avitus' poem have in common the mere fact of blood in the 
water. If we knew that the author of Exodus was acquainted with 
the Latin poem, and did not know that he was acquainted with the 
Beowulf, we should not be safe in asserting that he was imitating the 
Beowulf in this particular, even though the resemblance to the 
English epic is greater than to Avitus. But the situation is just the 
reverse of that. We have found no evidence for asserting that Avitus 
was known to our poet, but we know that the Beowulf was, for 

Exodus, 58 — 

enge anpaSas, uncuS gelad 

is quoted from Beowulf, 1410.^ The probabilities are all in favor 

of the opinion that the author of the Exodus in these descriptions of 

1 Ll. 448-49. = L. 572. > LI. 1422-23. ' L. 2138. 

2 L. 462. •■ L. 476. « Ll. 1692-94. 

' This line is but a single point oJ the evidence for the statement that the author of 
Exodus knew the Beowulf. For the full evidence, which places the matter beyond dis- 
pute, seo the collections of Sarrazin, Beowulf Studien, 158-69, and Kail, Anglia, 12, 22. 
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the blood-stained water was imitating the Beowulf, and to offer them 
as evidence for the opinion that he was imitating Avitus is, in the 
absence of other unambiguous evidence to support this opinion, a 
mere begging of the question under debate. 

Our examination of the text of the Exodus and of Avitus, De 
transitu Maris Rubri, has shown that the two poems contain no com- 
mon structural additions to the material contained in Exodus, 
chaps. 13-15, the two which Miirkens alleged being in one case the 
use by both poets of a conception of the pillar of cloud which was 
widely current in their day and in the other case an agreement 
founded upon a misinterpretation of both the Old-English and the 
Latin text. The descriptive parallels upon which, in the absence 
of structural, parallels, the whole case for Avitus as a source must 
rest, have been shown to be of no value as evidence. Of these 
descriptive parallels it has been shown that (6) is not a parallel at 
all; that in (a), (c), and (g) the substance of both the Latin and the 
Old-Enghsh is in the Vulgate; that (d) is the merest commonplace; 
that in (e) the detail common to the two poems is almost imphcit 
in the Vulgate source, that it could have easily suggested itself inde- 
pendently to both writers, and that it is contained in the very widely 
known Antiquities of Josephus; that in (/) the Old-English poet 
is with much greater probabihty imitating the Beowulf than Avitus; 
and that in (h) there is a divergence instead of a parallel between 
the two passages. Of all these parallels only (g), (e), and (/) are 
of any weight at all, and in the case of each of these I have shown 
a superior probability for the opinion that the Exodus poet was 
indebted to sources other than Avitus, or to his own imagination, 
as against the opinion that he used Avitus as a source. In no case 
that we have considered have we found it more probable that the 
author of the Exodus used Avitus than that he used some other 
source; in no case have we found the probabilities even equal for 
the two views. The evidence of the Avitus parallels to Exodus 
then has no cumulative value; taken as a unit it weighs no more 
than the sum of its individual items — which is nothing. 

It would not be difficult to show that the differences between these 
two poems are more remarkable than the resemblances; that the De 
transitu Maris Rubri is notable for the fact that large parts of the 
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narrative are given from the point of view of the Egyptians, whereas 
in the Exodus the narrative point of view is that of the Hebrew army, 
or of the poet himself; that Avitus portrays the situation of the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh with considerable sympathy, whereas to 
the Old-English poet they are always God's enemies; that Avitus 
represents the Hebrews as leaving Egypt before dawn, in the moon- 
light, but that the Old-English poet represents them as leaving by 
daylight;^ that in Avitus the pillar first appeared in the evening as a 
pillar of fire, and that according to the English poet it first appeared 
as a column of cloud ;^ that in the Latin poem the pillar seems to 
appear at the first encampment of the Israelites, whereas in the 
English poem it appears at the third encampment, at Etham:^ but 
such an examination would require more space than can be given 
to it here. The burden of proof is upon those who assert that Avitus 
is the source of the Old-English poem, and I believe that this burden 
has not been lifted. 

II 

We must now consider the question: if the author of the Exodus 
did not use Avitus as a source, what sources did he use ? As to his 
immediate source or sources I can give no information; the particular 
documents that the poet made use of, outside of the Vulgate, are 
unknown to me. The most that I can do is to show that for two- 
thirds of the organic additions which he made to the scriptural 
narrative as given in Exodus there existed in various forms literary 
material which the Exodus poet probably used. After accounting 
for these additions, there is a residuum of additions for which no 
parallels have been found in other literature, and which we may there- 
fore, at least tentatively, credit to the imagination of the poet. 

For five of his additions, passages of Scripture outside of Exodus 
are a probable ultimate source; these are numbers (4), (6), (7), (9), 
and (13). The scriptural basis of (4) we have already discussed. 
In this case, and in others, however, we have no means of knowing 
whether the poet derived his conception of the pillar from his own 

'Avitus, V, 377; Bxod., 47. 

2 Avitus, V, 401 fl.; Exod., 71 fl. 

' Avitus, V, 401 S. ; Exod., 63 ff. ; tliat tlie pillar appeared first at Etham is suggested 
by Exod. 13:20-21; compare St. Ambrose, De XLII mansionibus flliorum Israel, Migne, 
xvil, 15. 
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study of Scripture, or from commentaries or historical works. We 
can only say that the poet did not invent the detail, and that its 
ultimate source is the Bible. The poet's thirteenth organic addition 
makes the hill on which Abraham sacrificed Isaac the same as that 
on which Solomon later built the temple. This idea is unquestionably 
based on a combination of Gen. 22:2 with II Chron. 3:1, which 
(in the Authorized Version) are: 

.... Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 

Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in 
Mount Moriah 

In the Vulgate these verses appear in such a form that no connection 
is apparent between them: 

.... ToUe filium tuum unigenitum, quern diligis, Isaac, et vade in 
terram visionis: atque ibi offeres eum in holocaustum super unum montium 
quem monstravero tibi. 

Et coepit Salomon aedificare domum Domini in lerusalem in monte 
Moria 

In spite of this fact the identification of the two places was well 
known to ecclesiastical writers. St. Jerome says, in regard to Gen. 
22:2: 

Aiunt ergo Hebraei hunc montem esse in quo postea templum conditum 
est in area Ornae Jebusaei, sicut et in Paralipomenis scriptum est: Et 
coeperunt aedificare templum in mense secundo, in seeunda die mensis, in 
monte Moria.' 

St. Augustine refers to St. Jerome upon this point as follows : 

Hieronymus presbyter scripsit, se certissime a senioribus Judaeorum 
cognovisse, quod ibi immolatus sit Isaac.^ 

Bede also was acquainted with the fact: 

Dicunt Hebraei esse himc montem in quo postea templmn conditum est, 
hoc est in monte Moria, in quo est aurea urna Jebusaei.^ 

The Hebrew tradition to which all these writers refer is in Josephus,^ 
and is given by Baring-Gould and Ginzberg in their collection of 

1 Quaestiones in Genesim, Migne, xxiii, 969-70. 

2 Quoted in Migne, xxiii, 969. 

' In Pentateuclium Oomm. Gen., Migne, xci, 244. 
« Ant. Jud., lib. I, cap. xiii; p. 26, Vol. I. 
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Jewish legends.^ It was undoubtedly known to the writer of the 
Old-Enghsh Exodus. 

In his description of the pillar of fire and cloud as two pillars, 
"beamas twegen" (the sixth addition), the poet was following a 
not uncommon interpretation of Exod. 13 : 22, which says: 

Nunquam defuit columna nubis per diem, nee columna ignis per noctem, 
coram populo. 

For Bede also speaks of two columns : 

Duae quoque columnae duas Ecclesias figurant, id est Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti.2 

St. Bruno has the same idea of the duality of the pillar: 

Altera enim eos a solis ardore, altera vero a tenebris defendebat.' 
And according to a Jewish tradition the pillar of fire appeared in the 
evening before the pillar of cloud had disappeared, so that they were 
never without a guide.* There are early Christian authorities also 
for the idea that the pillar was one. Walfridus Strabus, for example, 
says, "in die per nubem columna monstrata est, et in nocte per 
ignem."^ The author of the Exodus then was merely following one 
of two current opinions about the pillar of cloud and of fire. 

The poet's ninth addition consists in his statement that the 
Israelites were divided into companies of a thousand men each.* 
This, I think, may rest upon Exod. 18:21-22: 

Provide autem de omni plebe viros potentes, et timentes Deum, in 
quibus sit Veritas, et qui oderint avaritiam, et constitue ex eis tribunes, et 
centuriones, et quinquagenarios, et decanos qui iudicent populum omni 
tempore. 

The word corresponding to the Vulgate "tribunos" is in the Septua- 
gint "%tXta/3xow?." In Aelfric's translation of this passage "tri- 
bunos" is correctly rendered as "f>usendmen."' If the author of the 

1 Legends of Old Testament Characters (L 1871), I, 218; Legends of the Jews (Phila- 
delphia, 1909), I, 285. 

2 In Pentateuchum Oomm., Migne, xci, 310. 
s Expositio in Bxodum, Migne, clxiv, 263-64. 

4 Jewish Encyclopaedia, X, 39 (ref. to Shab. 336). 

IS Glossa Ordinaria, Migne, cxiii, 223. 

6 The total number of the army is given in Exod. 12 :37 as 600,000 men; the division 
of the whole into 12 "feOan" is based upon the 12 tribes; therefore the only innovation 
is in the statement that each "cist" had 1,000 men. Rau, op. cit., 33, thinks tills is 
" angelsSchsische Zuthat," but offers no evidence to support his statement. 

T Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, I, 145. 
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Exodus understood the word in that sense it may well have suggested 
to him the idea of representing the Israelites as organized in compa- 
nies of a thousand at the time of the exodus. 

Addition (7) is one of the most striking in the poem, representing 
the pillar of fire as liable to destroy the Hebrews unless a certain con- 
dition should be complied with.^ It seems unlikely that the poet 
should have inserted this detail without some kind of authority. 
It is more probable that it is founded ultimately upon the "ignis 
Domini" of Lev. 10:2 and Num. 11:1: 

Egressusque ignis a Domino, devoravit eos, et mortui sunt coram 
Domino. 

Interea ortum est murmur populi, quasi dolentium pro labore, contra 
Dominum. Quod cum audisset Dominus, iratus est. Et aceensus in eos 
ignis Domini devoravit extremam castrorum partem. 

In these places the "ignis Domini" performs the office which in our 
poem the pillar of fire threatened to do. Now in Exod. 14 : 24 there 
is a statement that might easily be interpreted as meaning that the 
pillar of fire and of cloud was God's weapon against the Egyptians : 

et ecce respiciens Dominus super castra Aegyptiorum per columnam 
ignis et nubis, interfecit exercitum eorum. 

This is translated in the Douay version as follows: 

And behold the Lord looking upon the Egyptian army through the pillar 
of fire and of the cloud, slew their host. 

But it would not be a bad blunder, if one were reading an unpunctu- 
ated text, to translate it as: 

And behold the Lord looking upon the Egyptian army slew their host 
by means of the pillar of fire and the cloud. 

Num. 14:14, 15 might also have furnished a suggestion. I believe 
that these passages are the basis of the poet's conception of the 
pillar of fire as the weapon of God, but whether he derived it 
directly from Scripture, or got it at second-hand from a non-scrip- 
tural source, is altogether uncertain. 

For three of the remaining organic additions Holthausen has 
already pointed out parallels.^ For (1), "druron deofolgyld," he 

1 The exact nature of this condition is imcertaln, for 1. 124 may be interpreted in three 
or four different ways. But there is no uncertainty as to the meaning of 11. 120-23. 

2 Archiv, OXV, 162-63. 
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has parallels in Bede and Peter Comestor.^ The same tradition is 
found in a slightly different form in Walfridus Strabus of the ninth 
century: 

Ferunt Hebraei quia omnia idola Egypti confracta sunt nocte ilia et 
templa, vel motu terrae, vel fluminis Nili inundatione.^ 

For (11), the order in which the tribes enter the sea, he cites Peter 
Comestor: 

Et advocans Moyses singulas tribus secundum ordinem nativitatis suae 
hortabatur eos ut ipsvun praeeuntem sequerentur. Cumque timuissent 
intrare Reuben, Simeon, et Levi, Judas primus agressus est iter post eum, 
unde et ibi meruit regnum.' 

Comestor of course is at least three centuries later than the Exodus, 
and I have been unable to find any earher parallel. But the order 
of the tribes as they marched into the sea is found in the fifteenth- 
century Mystere de Viel Testament in a form different from that in 
which it appears in Comestor,* and probably, therefore, not derived 
from him. Now there is no likelihood that either Comestor or the 
author of the Viel Testament invented the story. And it is quite 
certain that neither of them got it from the Old-English Exodus. 
It seems therefore that the existence of this story in three versions, 
of the eighth or ninth, the twelfth, and the fifteenth centuries, all 
independent of each other, is good evidence that the story goes back 
to a date earlier than the earliest recorded version, and that all three 
versions go back ultimately to a common original. Holthausen's 
parallel, then, may be accepted as indicating, in conjunction with the 

1 He also cites Eusebius tor this, but the full context of the bit he quotes shows that 
the parallel is not a valid one, for the temples fell before, not during, the exodus ; toO 5e 
j3a(rt\£'(t>s 6Tt a(^po»'ov/A6»'oi', Thv Mtiuo'Oi' \a\a^dv re koX (r€t(r/xous Sia vvKThs aTrOTeAetrai .... 
Su/AJreaeti' fie t6t€ Tas iiev otKitts 7ra(rtts, tSiv re vaJav Toi>s TrAeiVTOu?, Migne, Pat. Graeca, xxi, 
733; Praep. Emng., ix, 27. 

2 Glossa Ordlnarja, Mlgne, cxUi, 219. 

3 BUtoria Scholastica, Exodus, cap. 31; Migue, cxcviii, 1158. 

' Ed. J. de Rothschild, S.A.T.P., U. 24280 B. According to Comestor twelve paths 
were opened through the sea, according to the V.T. only one. The legend of the 
twelve paths is very common (see Walfridus Strabus, Migne, cxili, 225; Rabauus 
Maurus, Migne, cviii, 66 ; Bupertus Tultlensis, Migne, clxvii, 642 ; Baring-Gould, op. 
cit„ II, 102) ; but I have found it only in Comestor combined with the statement that 
the tribe of Judah entered the water first. Comestor's form of the legend looks there- 
fore like a telescoping of two different stories, that of the twelve paths and that of Judah 
going first into the water, for the latter story distinctly suggests that all the Hebrews 
were following a single path, and is in so far inconsistent with the idea that the tribes had 
individual paths. The telescoping of course may have been done either by Comestor 
or his source, but it is clear that Comestor cannot have invented either of the stories 
thus combined. 
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other evidence, that the author of the Old-English Exodus did not 
invent addition (11). Holthausen also gives good parallels from 
Josephus, Eusebius, and Comestor for addition (15), the statement 
that the IsraeHtes got treasure from the sea. 

Addition (3), which speaks of the Ethiopians as a people hostile 
to the IsraeHtes, is based, I believe, on a very old legend which tells 
how, in Moses' youth, the Ethiopians made war against Egypt and 
were defeated by an army imder the command of Moses. The fol- 
lowing passage from Josephus gives as much of the story as need be 
presented here: 

The Ethiopians, who are neighbors of the Egyptians, made an inroad into 
their country, and plundered and carried off the goods of the Egyptians, who, 
in their rage, marched against them to revenge the insult, but being overcome 
in battle, some of them were slain, and the rest ran away in a shameful manner 
and got home safe. And the Ethiopians followed after them in hot pursuit, 
and thinking that it would be soft not to subdue all Egypt, they ravaged the 
country far and wide, and when they had tasted its sweets never left off the 
prosecution of the war: and as the nearest parts had not courage enough at 
their first approach to fight with them, they proceeded as far as Memphis 
and the sea, not one of the cities being able to hold out against them. The 
Egyptians in this strait betook themselves to their oracles and prophecies; 
and when God had counselled them to call in the Hebrew to their aid, the 
king commanded his daughter to produce Moses, that he might be their 
general. And when she had made the king swear he would do Moses no 
harm, she delivered him to the king, supposing his assistance would be of 
great advantage, and reproaching the priests, who, having before urged the 
Egyptians to kill him as an enemy, were not ashamed now to own their 
want of his help. So Moses, at the entreaty of Thermuthis [the king's 
daughter] and the king, cheerfully undertook the business.^ 

This story is in the Chronicon Paschale,^ Eusebius,' and later writers, 
and seems to explain satisfactorily the rather puzzling lines of Exodus, 
68-71. 

Addition (8) tells us that the Egyptian army was composed of 
2,000 bands imder the command of as many "cyningas." This 
detail is difficult to deal with, for we do no.t know how many men 
were contained in each of these 2,000 bands, and cannot compare 
directly the size of Pharaoh's army as given in the Exodus with the 

1 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book II, chap, x; Works, Bohu Library, I, 163. 

2 Migne, Pat. Oraeca, xcll, 200. 

' Praep. Evang., lib. 9, cap. 27; Migne, Pat. Graeca, xxi, 729. 
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figures given in the legendary accounts. According to Josephus 
and Gomestor' it was composed of 600 chariots, 50,000 horsemen, and 
200,000 foot. According to Jewish legend it nmnbered 600 chariots, 
5,000,000 horsemen, and 2,000,000 foot.^ It will be observed that 
the numbers of infantry and cavalry as given by Josephus and by 
the Jewish legend are simple multiples of each other; both probably 
go back to a common original. I think that it is also worth notice 
that in the Old-English poem the number of "cyningas" is a simple 
multiple of the number of foot-soldiers in the other two accounts. 
It seems therefore something more than a possibility that this figure 
too may go back ultimately to the same original. If the bands that 
composed Pharaoh's army were conceived of by the poet as of the 
same size as those that composed the Hebrew army, 1,000 men each, 
the total force would correspond exactly to the number of foot- 
soldiers in the legend given by Baring-Gould. 

If my interpretation of 11. 515 ff. (above, pp. 14, 15) be accepted, 
these lines mean, not that Moses gave the Law on the shore of the 
Red Sea, but that he gave forth there the canticle, "Cantemus 
Domino," and this passage, which stands as addition (14) in the list 
at the beginning of this paper, is not an organic addition at all. If 
it does mean that Moses announced the Law at the Red Sea the 
addition is very difficult to account for. Professor Blackburn has 
suggested' that it may be due to Deut. 1:1: 

Haec sunt verba, quae locutus est Moyses ad omnem Israel trans lor- 
danem in solitudine campestri, contra mare rubrum 

But that this should have remained in the poet's mind and that the 
wonderful narrative of the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of 
Exodus should be forgotten, seems to me very improbable. 

For the remaining organic additions that the poet has made to 
his original material, numbers (2), (5), (10), and (12), I have found 
no parallels of such a kind as to indicate the existence of literary 
material which might have been known to the poet and have furnished 
the basis of the additions. This of course is not a proof that these 
additions were invented by the poet. It is evidence tending to such 

> Ant. Jud., lib. 2, cap. 15; ed. cit., I, 75; Hist. ScAoi., Bxod., cap. 31, Migne, cxcviii, 
1157. 

» Baring-Gould, II, 101. 
s Blackburn, 61. 
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a presumption, however, and the presumption can be tested by in- 
quiring whether these additions are of the sort that, judging from the 
literary qualities of Old-English poetry in general and of the Exodus 
in particular, the Old-English poet would have been likely to invent. 
Applying this test, it is evident that addition (2), representing the 
Israelites as marching through a hostile coimtry, and addition (12), 
hinting at battle between Israelites and Egyptians, are thoroughly 
congenial to the warlike character of Old-English poetry and to the 
emphasis that is given to warlike details in the religious as well as in 
the secular epics. Addition (5), the nautical imagery used to describe 
the pillar of cloud and the Israelites, is thoroughly in keeping with 
the fondness for the sea which appears in a good deal of Old-English 
poetry, and which is especially conspicuous in a part of the Exodus 
that must be largely original with the poet, 11. 446-514.^ We may 
with some assurance, therefore, regard these three additions as 
original. As to addition (10), which says that the sea-wall stood for 
a day, it is not of the sort that we should expect the poet to invent, 
and I should not be surprised to find something similar turn up in 
legend. There is nothing in the Vulgate to suggest it. 

The present paper, I think, throws some hght upon the problem 
of the ultimate sources of the material that composes the Old-English 
Exodus, but the problem of its immediate source is still unsolved. 
In the case of ten of the organic additions to the primary source we 
have found good evidence for believing that the poet used literary 
material, and that the additions were not invented by him. But 
in no case is there any evidence that he found this material in the 
exact places cited in this paper. We have found not a source or 
sources, but analogues and possible sources. In regard to the immedi- 
ate source used by the poet there are two problems. The first is, 
did he find these additions already assembled in one narrative or 
account, or did he gather them from various places and organize 
them for himself ? The answer to this question would throw much 
light upon the poet and his method of work. The second problem 
is, if the poet found the material already organized, was it in the 
form of a condensed, matter-of-fact prose narrative, or in the form of 

» The situation described in these lines is fully contained in the Vulgate, as I pointed 
out above, p. 13. But the emphasis and the zest are the poet's own. The Vulgate Ps. 
76:15 fl. may have been vaguely suggestive. 
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an artistic narrative in verse? The answer to this question also 

would tell us much. To these two questions I do not presume to 

give an answer. It is to be hoped that an answer will some day, 

however, be given, and that we shall find the author's immediate 

source if he found the material already organized. The Exodus 

is of a high degree of literary merit, and a knowledge of its actual 

source would enable us to see how much of its merit is due to the 

originality of its author and how much he owed to a predecessor, 

And if it should be discovered that he followed a single source with 

some closeness our knowledge of that source might enable us to clear 

up a number of the obscurities and textual difficulties in which the 

poem abounds. 

Samuel Mooee 
Habvabd Univebsity 
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